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EDITORIAL 

As this is the 21st issue of "The Fossil Collector", one is tempted 
to write a lengthy review of the progress of our Association over 
the last seven or so years. However, a browse through the supple¬ 
ment to this issue, the Index to Bulletins 1 to 21, probably gives 
the best indication of our achievements, by showing the great variety 
of information on fossils that we have been able to bring to the 
attention of members. As well as approximately 850 cross referenced 
entries from "Abbreviations, palaeontological" to " Zygomaturus ", we 
have managed to list or review 36 books since January,1980. 

Perhaps one of the most rewarding facts about our current membership 
of 248 individuals (represented by 207 subscriptions), is that the 
attrition rate for this last year has only been 8%. 

While over the years we have had many "short term" members, the above 
figures would seem to indicate that the Association has finally 
gathered together a diverse group of people genuinely concerned with 
the continuing study of past life and the preservation of our 
palaeontological heritage. 

As noted in an earlier Editorial, it is also very gratifying to be 
able to publish original material even if (for obvious reasons) it 
can only be in a generalised form. Following in the tradition of 
John Barrie's articles on Wonambi , the giant Pleistocene python 
from Naracoort in South Australia, and the carnivorous habits of 
Thylacoleo. the marsupial cave lion; Ian Sobbe has written for us 
a preliminary report on his study of toothmarked bones from the 
late Pleistocene of South East Queensland (see page 15). 

We hope this will encourage other amateur members to carry out re¬ 
search on their discoveries even if it is only of an introductory 
nature to assist further study and eventual publication of material 
in a scientific journal. 

At this point in time it would seem appropriate to thank all our 
members and professional friends who have assisted in making a 
success of "The Fossil Collector" by writing articles; sending in 
newspaper cuttings, references, questions and answers; and genera¬ 
lly giving moral support and encouragement to the Editor. 

Finally we all owe a debt of gratitude to Enid Holmes for typing 
and proof reading the Bulletin since early 1983 and what is even 
more important, correcting the Editor's "attroshus" spelling! 


Frank Holmes 
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F.C.A.A. ANNUAL MEETING - SHEPPARTQN 1987 

Because of our continued concern about the venue for our annual 
meeting at Gemboree 1987, to be held at Shepparton, Victoria 
over tne Easter weekend; the Victorian Gem Clubs Association has 
now recommended we hold the meeting in the Shepparton Gem Club 
rooms and not the Football Club rooms as previously advised 
(Bulletin No.20, page 3). 

This will ensure that the meeting can be held completely free 
from the noise and interference that have plagued previous get 
togethers. 

There has been no change to the time (Friday,17th April at 7.30 
p.m.) only the venue. Location maps showing how to get to the 
clubrooms should be available from the Campsite Office. 

As previously advised it is hoped that John Barrie will chair 
the meeting. 

1987/8 SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Subscriptions for the coming F.C.A.A. financial year (March 1st. 
1987 to February 29th. 1988) will remain at $6-00 for members 
within Australia and New Zealand and for overseas subscribers 
receiving bulletins by surface mail. Air mail subscriptions will 
also remain unchanged. 

Holding the current subscription rate for another year in the 
face of the recent increases in postal charges and printing and 
stationery costs is only possible because of the necessity to 
defer publication of the May 1987 issue as detailed below. 

Although it will not affect existing members, it has also been 
decided to increase the sale price for issues of the bulletin 
more than 12 months old from 70 cents to $1-00 plus postage. 


NO MAY 1987 ISSUE ! 


As the Editor intends taking a well deserved rest over the next 
few months, it is necessary to defer publication of the first 
bulletin for 1987/8 (the May issue) until September, when it is 
proposed to produce a "double" issue to keep faith with our 
policy of three bulletins a year. How big the next issue will 
be, depends entirely on your support. You have until July to get 
material together. 
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"THE DE VIS SYMPOSIUM" 

Members are reminded that THE FIRST AUSTRALIAN VERTEBRATE PALAEON¬ 
TOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY SYMPOSIUM will be held in BRISBANE 
at the new Queensland Museum from May 12th - 14th, 1987. 

Titled "PROBLEMS IN VERTEBRATE BIOLOGY & PHYLOGENY - AN AUSTRALIAN 
PERSPECTIVE" the symposium will consist of a series of papers 
presented by leading Australian Vertebrate Palaeontologists and will 
cover a wide range of topics (refer Bulletin No.20 pages 4 & 5.) 

Included will be papers by F.C.A.A. members, Ian Sobbe, Queensland 
and John Barrie, South Australia. 

It is hoped that as many members as possible will make a special 
effort to attend the symposium, as they will be assured of a very 
rewarding experience. 

Because of the extremely high costs of interstate and overseas 
travel, the organisers are endeavouring to raise $10,000 to enable 
overseas scientists to be invited to attend the symposium and also 
to assist with travel and accommodation expenses for younger 
scientists. 

Any member who can assist, should send their donation, however 
small, to the Queensland Museum, as this will attract dollar-for- 
dollar support from the State Government and also qualify as a 
tax-deductible donation at the end of the financial year. 

Our Association has already made a contribution of $100 towards 
the symposium expenses. 

Further details can be obtained from Dr. R.A. Thulbom, Dept., of 
Zoology, University of Queensland, St. Lucia, Queensland,4067 or 
Dr. Susan Turner, Queensland Museum, P.O.Box 300, South Brisbane, 
Queensland, 4101. 

FINANCES 


Statement of finances as at 10th January,1987. 

Carried forward from previous year 
Add income - 1st March, 1986 to 
10th January, 1987 

Less expenditure for above period 
Balance in hand 

* Includes $77.00 in advance subscriptions 


$ 859.40 

1.170.45 * * 

2,029.85 

985.50 

$ 1,034.35 
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EVOLUTION AT GOGO 


The answer to one of evolution's biggest riddles, what kind of animal 
made the huge transition from sea to land to become the earth's first 
amphibian, may lie in the weathered limestone nodules that litter the 
parched grasslands of Gogo Station, 110 kms south-east of Fitzroy 
Crossing, Western Australia. 


For the last few years scientific con¬ 
troversy has centred on one of the 
lung fishes, however, Dr. John Long, a 
Queen Elizabeth II fellow at the 
Western australian University's Geology 
Dept., believes the key could lie in a 
small skull eight centimetres long and 
five centimetres deep. It belonged to 
an extinct group of lobe-finned fish 
called Osteolepids that disappeared 
about 375 million years ago during 
the Middle Devonian. 




Reconstruction of the 
Devonian fish 
Onychodus based 
on material 
from Gogo. 


Drawing by Dr. J.Long 


Considered primitive even by the standards of those times, these 
fish were known only from a few fragments found earlier in the East 
Kimberley. 


When Dr. Long described the species last year he called it Gogonasus 
never thinking that only 12 months later he would find a second 
specimen, three-dimensionally perfect and so packed with anatomical 
detail, the fish could have died yesterday. He thinks the skull 
will produce enough information for palaeontologists to re-examine 
the lung fish theory and to throw new light on the origins of 
tetrapods (four-legged vertebrates). 

The Gogo deposits are of international importance because they are 
in the mainstream of evolutionary studies and according to Dr.Long 
contain the world's finest collection of Devonian age fishes. 

During a five-week field trip last winter specimens representing 
more than 100 fish types, including three new genera, were 
collected. Cont... 
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EVOLUTION AT GOGO (Cont.) 

To understand the significance of these deposits now lying on the 
northern rim of the Great Sandy Desert it is necessary to consider 
the palaeoenvironment. 

The continent's north-western land mass was confined to the 
Kimberley Plateau and the country south of the Fitzroy River, in 
what is now the Canning Basin, was covered by a shallow tropical 
sea with fringing coral reefs. 

Dr. Philip Playford, director pf the W.A. Geological Survey, 20 
years ago named it the Devonian "Great Barrier Reef" and mapped 
its probable outlines - a huge reef complex that girdled the land 
from the Emanuel Range in the East Kimberley to Cambridge Gulf and 
thence into the Northern Territory east of Wyndham. 

Like modern tropical reefs it contained an extraordinary diversity 
of life forms, ranging from the well-developed placoderms or armour 
plated fishes to sponges and stromatoporoids, minute coral-like 
reef builders that have become extinct. As the climate changed 
the sea began to dry up and the marine fauna eventually died. 

In time the coral reefs became mountain ranges and the inter-reef 
depressions, where the last survivors concentrated before being 
encased in their limestone tombs, became the plains and valleys 
of today's landscape. 

As a result of expeditions by the British Museum in 1963 and 1967, 
and by a third expedition funded by the Australian Museum, Sydney 
and the Bureau of Mineral Resources, Canberra, in 1971, Gogo has 
generated its own literature throughout the world. However, the 
recent discoveries, to be handed over to the W.A. Museum could make 
Perth into an important centre of Devonian-age research. 

One of the most remarkable things about the fossils is their enor¬ 
mous anatomical detail. It appears that the water to which the 
fishes retreated was heavily saturated with calcium carbonate. 

As soon as they reached the muddy bottom a limy concretion began 
to form round their bodies before they had time to decay, so pre¬ 
serving the very delicate cartilages that enclosed some of the 
soft tissues. As the concretions continued to grow they pro¬ 
tected the remains from being crushed under the weight of sediments. 

The specimens recently recovered are in a pristine condition right 
down to the most delicate brain cases, gill arches and bony tubes 
that enclosed the nerves and arteries. 

The above report is an edited version of an 
article by Alex Harris,published in the 
West Australian, Saturday,September 20th, '86. 
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"YOU CAN TAKE THEM WITH YOU” 

In spite of the old saying "You can't take it with you", it is 
recorded that nearly a hundred fossil sea urchins from the Chalk 
(Cretaceous of England) were found surrounding two human skeletons 
in a Bronze Age barrow near Dunstable, Bedfordshire; while other 
sites of this age have yielded such fossils as belemnites, 
bivalves, sponges, crinoid stems and fish teeth. Although we 
will never know what Bronze Age Man thought of these objects 
(they could have been "died" in the wool fossil collectors!), 
folklore current until recently among the poorer people of 
Britain shows that fossils were used to cure the sick and to 
protect the healthy. For example, oysters of the genus Gryphaea 
which can look something like an arthritic toe or finger, were 
used to cure joint pains, while ammonites thought to be petrified 
snakes were considered to be protection against snakebite. 

On the other hand sea urchins and belemnites both believed to be 
thrown to earth during thunderstorms, gave protection from 
lightning strike. 

The above note, excluding the comments in parenthesis, is from 
the introductory paragraph to the excellent booklet "British 
Fossils" by John Thackray, published by Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office (U.K.), for the British Geological Survey. 

While only 36 pages, it is ideal for anyone wanting a brief out¬ 
line of the fossils to be found in Britain. It is a great pity 
we don't have a similar publication on Australian Fossils, part¬ 
icularly at a price of One pound, forty pence - about $3.10 
in our currency. 

BOOK REVIEW — THE GREENING OF GONDWANA 

THE GREENING OF GONDWANA by Mary E. White, published by Reed Books 
Pty.Ltd., Australia: ISBN 0 7301 0154 1; recommended price $39.95. 

This book presents the story of the 400 million year history of 
plant life in Australia. Mary White, curator of fossil plants at the 
Australian Museum, Sydney, tells the fascinating story of the evolu¬ 
tion of Australia's floral heritage, from its genesis in the super¬ 
continent of Gondwana to the strange and relict plants which have 
evolved since the separation of Australia from the rest of the 
Gondwanan masses some 50 million years ago. She tells her story 
well and for the first time there is a useful book which gathers 
together information from various disciplines within botany and 
geology. 


Cont... 
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THE GREENING OF GONDWANA (Cont.) 

The big format book is illustrated with 400 beautiful photographs 
of fossil and living plants executed by Jim Frazier, as well as 
maps, diagrams and artists' reconstructions of plant life at 
different eras. There are palaeogeographic maps of the changing 
world based on the latest information from the Scotese team of 
the U.S.A. and the B.M.R., at Canberra. A bibliography and a 
glossary are provided along with considerable information on the 
fossil specimens portrayed. 

Mary wrote the book with the aim of illustrating a representative 
selection of Australia's plants and of tracing the evolution of 
the land plants. She shows the vegetation of each age in the 
context of the changing world and places the flora in its environ¬ 
mental and palaeogeograph!cal context. The result is an analy¬ 
sis of how Australia became a separate entity with a unique flora 
which is still undergoing rapid change brought about by the inva¬ 
sion of man. Thus this book is a celebration of the wonderful 
history of Australian botany as well a very fitting contribution 
to the imminent bicentennial of the first European discovery of the 
flora which set the hearts and minds of men such as Sir Joseph 
Banks and Charles Darwin atingle. Mary and her artistic team are 
to be congratulated. The book is well worth the price and will 
grace the library of all palaeontologists and botanists, amateur 
and professional alike, as well as proving a useful tool to 
curators and anyone wishing to identify and understand their 
fossil plant finds. 

Susan Turner 
November,1986. 

ECHINOIDS, THEIR GENERAL FEATURES, HABIT & 

MODE OF LIVING by Lindsay Berry. 

The following article is an edited transcript of the major part of a talk delivered 
by Lindsay Berry at the Sixth Queensland Palaeobiological Forum held at the Queens¬ 
land Museum and Cultural Centre complex in Brisbane on 8th. November, 1986. 

Lindsay Berry, a foundation member of the F.C.A.A., is a grain grower from the inner 
Darling Downs, near Clifton, Queensland. Although he has not had any formal geolog¬ 
ical training, he has been interested in fossils for over 15 years and in particular 
collecting and studying echinoids from the Murray Basin in South Australia. 

There are approximately 800 species of echinoids living today. As 
a group they are considered to be just as successful now, if not 
more so, than at any time in the past. They have various common 
names ranging from sea urchins to spiny sea eggs, and the name 
echinoid literally meaning "spiny skin" or hedge hog skin. 
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Echinoids are a free-living marine organism only known to live in 
salt water, although a few in Texas are reported to live in waters 
with a salinity as low as 20?. 

All known echinoids live on the sea floor and are distributed from 
the intertidal zone to depths of up to 10,000 metres. More than 
150 species live between high and low tides while 360 species occur 
in the first 100 metres of depth. The greatest majority live at 
less than 4,000 metres with only 6 known families being found be¬ 
yond that depth. 

Like other echinoderms, echinoids tend to be gregarious, that is 
to say, they group together in large numbers in localised areas 
where conditions are favourable. Examples of this include the 
following : 

1. In excess of 400 individuals of the sand dollar Dendraster 
excentricus were counted in an area just less than 1 square 
metre (9 square feet) in Puget Sound, near Seattle, U.S.A. 

2. More than 1,300 specimens of the regular echinoid 
Stronglyocentrotus droebachiensis have been recorded from 
an area of 3 square metres along a rocky shore in Maine, 

U.S.A. 

3. Another example, more close to home, is the Crown of Thorns 
starfish, found on the Great Barrier Reef. All of us have 
surely heard of the vast numbers of this creature living on 
many sections of the reef. While the Crown of Thorns 
starfish is not an echinoid it is fairly closely related, 
both echinoids and starfish being part of the Phylum, 
Echinodermata. 

These examples of togetherness can also be found in collecting 
fossil echinoids, as many beds contain very large numbers of 
specimens. However, it should be remembered that these concen¬ 
trations do not occur everywhere and in many areas, only scatt¬ 
ered individuals are to be found. 

Most echinoids live in sub-tropical and tropical regions and it 
is in these areas that shallow water types are very abundant. 
Nevertheless, 10 species are kpown to live north of the Arctic 
circle and an even greater number in the Antarctic region. 

Most echinoids react negatively to strong light, retreating into 
shaded areas or cavities during daylight. Others seek protection 
under plants, shells or pebbles, holding them in place with their 
tube feet. With some species, a shadow passing overhead will 
cause the spines to quickly cluster and point toward the source 
of the shadow. Cont... 
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ECHINOIDS, THEIR GENERAL FEATURES, HABITAT & MODE OF LIVING (Cont.) 

For simplicity, although no longer recognised as a phyletic 
classification, echinoids can be readily divided into two main 
groups, the regular and irregular forms as illustrated in Figs. 

1 and 2. Each of these groups is characterised by the position 
of the anus or posterior. 

Generally - The body of an echinoid is called the test. If it 
is circular with an opening at the top or apex and another ver¬ 
tically below on the lower surface, then the specimen belongs 
with the regular group of echinoids. If the apex does not 

carry an opening, then the specimen belongs with the irregular 
group, the body outline of which is not usually circular but 
has a bilateral symmetry. 


Interambulacral area 



Periproct (anus) 



Coronal 

system 



3. SIDE VIEW 


Oral side 
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The mouth of both regular and irregular species is on the lower 
side which is called the oral or adoral side. 

In regular echinoids the anus is on the upper or aboral side of 
the test, whereas with irregular forms it can occur virtually 
anywhere posterior to the mouth or apex. 

Regular Forms - Most regular echinoids, both past and present 
(so it is presumed), prefer a rocky sea floor. On this type 
of surface the regular echinoids can make use of crevices and 
other cracks and rocks for their protection. Some species can 
create their own cavity with a swirling or rotary action of their 
spines. The main use of burrows or cavities is for protection 
in areas of excessive wave action. 

The diet of these forms is quite varied, with most eating almost 
any organic material if the need arises. Seaweed appears to be 
a common factor in their diet,however, some tend to be carnivor¬ 
ous, eating such items as worms, sponges and corals. Even small 
fish, shellfish and crustaceans are known to be consumed by some 
species. 

Mostly regular echinoids possess a complex jaw apparatus consist¬ 
ing of 5 teeth with numerous associated structures and muscles, 
known as Aristotle's Lantern, this complex apparatus is very 
efficient for crushing food. 

Irregular Forms - Irregular echinoids are very well adapted to 
living on a muddy sea floor. The majority are burrowers and 
live more or less buried. Some species of Clypeaster and Encope 
may live as much as 15 cm (6") below the surface in sandy sedi¬ 
ments. 

The spatangoid or heart urchins are best suited to this burrow¬ 
ing existence being able to feed in either of 2 ways: 

1. Ingesting large quantities of the sea floor 
sediment from which organic material is digested 
i.e., much like a dredging and sieving operation. 

2. If food gathering tube feet are well developed, 
organic material can be sorted from the sediment 
before ingestion. 

Test or Body - The test or body is often wrongly called the shell,it 
is in fact a true endoskeleton. It is formed of calcite crystals 
and can include anything up to 3,000 segments or crystal plates. 
Nearly all parts of the skeleton are formed of calcite crystals. 

The rigid characteristic of the skeleton being achieved by the pre¬ 
cise interlocking of these plates which remain fitted together 

Cont... 
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ECHINOIDS, THEIR GENERAL FEATURES, HABITAT & MODE OF LIVING (Cont.) 

even after the connective tissue has rotted away following death. 

The flatter tests of the sand dollars and other clypeasteroids have 
numerous reinforcing struts which run vertically between the oral 
and aboral surfaces. 


Plate Systems - The crystal plates of the echinoid body fall into 
four categories : 

1. The peristome - an area on the oral or lower side of 
the echinoid surrounding the mouth. 

2. The periproct - an area surrounding the anus. 

3. The apical system - a system of plates situated on 
the aboral or top surface at the apex in both 
regular and irregular echinoids which is the focal 


Anterior 


Anterior 


Interambulacrum 


Petals 



Apical 

system 


Tubercles 


1. ORAL VIEW 
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point of the test, since the plates comprising it 
are among those first formed at the time of meta¬ 
morphosis. The apical system also contains the 
"outlets" (genital pores) for the reproductive system. 

4. The coronal system covers the rest of the body from 
the peristome or mouth to the apex or apical system. 

As the echinoid grows, new plates are added to the 
coronal system. These new plates are formed at the 
edge of the apical system as required, to allow the 
test to expand. Therefore, in the adult stage' the 
oldest plates are those next to the peristome or 
mouth, and the youngest are those adjacent to the 
apex or apical system. 

With the coronal system, plates never decreases in 
size during normal growth, consequently as long as 
the test increases in size individual plates contin- 
use to grow. 

In some species new plates continue to be added 
during their lifespan, while in others,when a certain 
number of plates is reached, further growth is re¬ 
stricted to the enlargement of existing plates. 

Spines or Radioles - The test is covered by a tough leathery skin. 
Large calcareous spines are attached to the test by knoblike 
structure on the outer surface of the plates called tubercles. 

The spines are moved by muscles. 

Tube Feet - Echinoids also have numerous tube feet which are 
extensions or branches of the echinoid's water vascular system. 

These tube feet extend from inside the test through pores and 
are used for grasping, adhesion, locomotion and respiration. 
Normally, the only parts of an echinoid to be preserved in the 
fossil record are the test or skeleton and the spines. Unfor¬ 
tunately, fossil spines unless found attached to a test are 
difficult to relate to a particular species. 

Regeneration - Echinoids have considerable regeneration powers, 
spines and tube feet being readily replaceable. Echinoids have been 
known to shed all their spines during unfavourable times and later 
grow a completely new set when conditions are favourable. Half 
broken spines can similarly regenerate. 

Damage to test plates can also be repaired and lost plates replaced. 
However, the new plates are irregularly arranged and do not dupli¬ 
cate the pattern of the ones lost.. 

Movement - Echinoids move with the aid of their spines and tube 
feet, usually mouth first with the posterior following. Cont.. 
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ECHINOIDS, THEIR GENERAL FEATURES, HABITAT & MODE OF LIVING (Cont.) 



In regular echinoids movement 
can be in any direction although 
it appears that they do have 
favoured movement patterns for 
example :- 


1. The regular echinoid 
Hytechinus variegatus has been 
timed over a sandy surface to 
move at a rate of 8 to 15 cms ' 
(about 3 to inches) a minute. 

2. Clypeasteroids may assume 
a slightly inclined position 
near the surface of a sandy sea¬ 
bed. With its front (anterior) 
section so buried and its post¬ 
erior exposed, the clypeasteroid 
Mellita quinquiesperforata can 
move continuously through the 
sand at a speed of approx. 1.2 to 


Modern regular echinoid 
Heliocidaris erythrogramma 

2.5 cms (£ to 1 inch) a minute. 


Fossil History - Echinoids first appeared during the Ordovician 
period some 490 million years ago. These first echinoids were all 
regular forms. Irregular echinoids, on the other hand, are believed 
to have descended from the regular forms during the early Jurassic, 
about 170 million years ago. The exact origins of this group are 
not fully known at present, in fact some authorities believe that 
irregularity has probably arisen more that once during the fossil 
record of echinoids. Today some 5,000 species of fossil echinoids 
are known to researchers. 


The final section of Lindsay's talk on the Murray Basin has been omitted from 
this article as it is hoped to publish in future Bulletins further articles 
on echinoids including a review of the main marine Tertiary sedimentary 
basins in Australia and finally a guide to identification of common species. 

References: 

Bartrop, S., 1983. "Australian fossil spatangoid echinoids" in A pot-pourri 
of Australian Fossils. Vol.2, Rich, P.V., Bearlin, R.K. & Long, 
D.M., Eds. Monash University. 

Beardsmore, T., 1983 "Echinoids: Australian varieties and their biostrati- 
graphic use" in A pot-pourri of Australian Fossils. Vol.2, 

Rich, P.V., Bearlin, R.K. & Long, D.M., Eds. Monash University. 
Moore, R.C.(Ed), 1966. Treatise on Invertebrate Paleontology, Part U, Echino- 
dermata 3. Geol. Soc. Amer. & Univ. Kansas Press. 
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TOOTHMARKED BONES FROM THE LATE PLEISTOCENE OF SOUTH 

EAST QUEENSLAND (A PRELIMINARY REPORT) by Ian Sobbe. 

The niche filled by individual carnivores and the resultant food- 
chains have a major influence on our ecosystem. Changes in the 
number or type of carnivores at any level in these chains greatly 
alter the overall balance of animals in the system. 

Little is known about the foodchains of our prehistoric animals, 
consequently the study of fossil toothmarks has the potential to 
help unravel some of the present problems in this area of research. 
To do this, it is necessary to - 

(a) attribute particular groups of toothmarks 
to their causal carnivore; and 

(b) determine the species on which these 
carnivores were able to scavenge or prey. 

Pleistocene occurrences of marked bones have been recorded by 
various workers, e.g.,De Vis (1900), Spencer & Walcott (1911), 
Archer, et al (1980), Horton & Wright (1981). These marks have 
been attributed to a number of carnivores including Thylacoleo sp. 
(the extinct marsupial lion), Sarcophilus sp.(the Tasmanian Devil), 
and the rodents. Thylacoleo in particular has been generally 
regarded as a major contributor to toothmarked bones. 

Other workers, including Gill (pers.comm.1986), suggest that this 
is unlikely and propose aboriginal butchering as a more likely 
origin of many of the marks. The author, whilst recognising this 
as a possibility, does not generally support this view for the 
following reasons 

(i) where sufficiently complete bones are preserved, 
paired marks are present on opposing surfaces; 

(ii) the marks agree with those expected from the 
teeth of Pleistocene carnivores; and 

(iii) distinct similarity exists between some fossil 
marks and those recorded in feeding trials with 
modern carnivores, e.g. Sarcophilus sp. 

Recent collecting on the Darling Downs, south east Queensland, has 
yielded a large number of tooth marked bones. These specimens are 
derived from Pleistocene fluviatile deposits located at a depth of 
approximately 6 metres along the banks of King Creek. 

Carbon 14 dating of charcoal and carbonate nodules contained in 
these beds was carried out by Gill and Macintosh during research 
on the Talgai skull. * „ , 
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The following data is recorded by Gill (1978) 

Charcoal: 23,600 1 600 ybp., 28,400 t 1,400 ybp., 41,500 t 6,100 ybp. 
Carbonate: 24,000 t 600 ybp., 30,800 ybp. 


The bones derived from these beds represent a diverse range of 
families and species which include :- 


Macropodidae (Kangaroos) 

Diprotodontidae 

Vombatidae (Wombats) 

Dasyuridae (Native cats) 

Thylacinidae (Thylacines) 

Thylacoleonidae (Marsupial 

Lions) 

Rodentia (Rodents) 
Crocodylidae (Crocodiles) 
Varanidae (Varanids) 


Macropus spp., Protemnodon sp., 
Troposodon sp., Sthenurus spp. 

Diprotodon optatum 

Vombatus urscinus . Phascolonus spp. 

Sarcophilus harrisi , Dasyurus sp. 

Thylacinus cynocephalus 

Thylacoleo carnifex 
Rattus sp., Hydromys sp. 
Crocodylus sp. 

Megalania prisca , Varanus sp. 


Also encountered are bones of various birds and only rarely those 
from koalas and bandicoots etc. 


Species which may have contributed to our record of toothmarked bones 
include Sarcophilus sp., Thylacinus sp., Thylacoleo sp., Dasyurus sp. 
Rattus sp., and Varanus sp. 

Crocodylus and Megalania were without doubt major carnivores in the 
Pleistocene, however, because of their particular feeding habits 
(where possible prey are swallowed whole and/or entirely consumed) 
and the decalcifying of bones during normal digestive processes, 
the author considers that these latter animals are unlikely to be 
major contributors to the record of fossil toothmarks. Auffenberg 
(1972) gives information on the feeding habits of Varanus komodoensis 
(Komodo Dragon), the closest comparable varanid to Megalania prisca . 

Occasionally complete or near complete chewed bones are found,however 
the majority show some degree of damage or are preserved only as frag 
ments. Except for an occasional specimen all show effects of weather 
ing and/or breakage due to such factors as :- 

(i) exfoliation of the bone surface due to 
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prolonged exposure to the elements prior 
to fossilization; 

(ii) abrasion, rounding and breakage by rolling 
in stream sediments; 

(iii) breakage by expansion and contraction of 
enclosing clays; 

(iv) damage during digging; and 

(v) pitting due to ground acids, etc. 

Many bones show marks which are not contemporaneous with the above 
effects. These are considered to be the tooth marks of carnivorous 
animals. Where bones are sufficiently complete, the marks are 
generally paired i.e., appearing on opposing surfaces of the bone 
and corresponding to the upper and lower teeth employed during the 
one bite. There are occasional exceptions to this rule as 
explained later. 

Often the tooth marks are only shallow, so careful cleaning of the 
specimens is required. Generally soaking in water followed by 
cleaning with a soft toothbrush is sufficient (Note: wire brushes 
and other hard instruments are not suitable for this purpose). 

Viewing is best done using sunlight or good incandescent lighting 
so the shadows produced help to highlight the depressions. Diffuse 
light sources such as fluorescent tubes are generally unsuitable as 
they do not allow good production of shadows. 

As summarized below, various major types of tooth marks are present, 
each represented by a number of specimens. In addition there are 
some less frequent forms illustrated only by a few examples of each 
type. 

(A) Shallow slightly tapering closely spaced scratches of 
length in the range of 3 - 7 mm are present on only one 
surface of several specimens. Shallow near circular 
pits occur immediately above the widest end of the 
scratches. (Fig.l). These marks are characteristic of 
rodent gnawings and are similar to those reported in 
Archer, et al (1980). 

(B) A wide range of specimens show long blade like impressions 

on opposing bone surfaces. The marks are distinctly 

V-shaped in cross section and usually reach across the full 
width of the specimen (Fig.2). The longest recorded mark 
of 27 mm, is a bite which has completely severed a macropod 
pelvis through the acetabulum. When sufficiently deep to 
penetrate to the underlying spongy bone, marks take on a 
round-bottomed appearance rather than being V-shaped (Fig.3). 
These marks appear to record the bite of the carnassial teeth 
of Thylacoleo . 


Cont... 
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Fig. 1, Macropod rib shoving rodent gnawings (V0004). 
Fig. 2. V-shaped impressions on Macropod rib. Note 
bite on- end which severed the rib (V0006). 
Thylacoleo sp. 

Fig. 3. Proximal end of radius with deep and shallow 
impressions (V0008). Thylacoleo sp. 

Fig. 4* Fragment with crescent-shaped impressions 
(V0069). ? Thylacoleo sp. 

Fig. 5. Pits and scratches producing rough surfaces 
(V0071/V0064). Sarcophilus 3p. 

Fig. 6. Fragment with scratch showing corrugated 
bottom (VOO 68 ). Sarcophilus sp. 

Note: Bar scales equal one centimetre 
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(C) One fragment shows two crescent-shaped bite marks (Fig.4) 
which appear to be caused by a pair of upper central incisors. 
Again initial indications are that Thylacoleo could be res¬ 
ponsible. 

(D) Small round-bottomed pits and scratches either singly or in 
large groupings are present on opposing surfaces of many 
specimens. Where large groupings occur they give the bone 
surface an extremely rough appearance (Fig.5). The 
scratches taper slightly and show distinct transverse corru¬ 
gations in the base (Fig.6). Comparison with marks produced in 
feeding trials with the Tasmanian Devil ( Sarcophilus harrisi ) 
show great similarity and overlap (Figs.7 Sc 8). As Sarcophilus 
sp. fossils are well represented in Pleistocene sediments 
along King Creek, it is considered that these marks can be 
directly attributable to this carnivore. Other marks similar 
to these but having an overall larger size are fairly common 
(Fig.9), and may represent the tooth marks of a separate 
species or alternatively simply be due to a Devil using in¬ 
creased pressure in the bite or having worn tooth cusps. 
Additional trial feedings will be necessary in an attempt to 
resolve this question. 

(E) Round punctures about 3 mm in diameter fully penetrates the 
compact bone of some specimens (Fig.10) and can be considered 
similar to those attributed to Sarcophilus in Archer, et al 
(1980). The distal end of one femur clearly shows these 
punctures as well as having large areas of the articular and 
adjacent surfaces removed (Fig.11). 

In addition there is a significant similarity between these 


marks and those resulting from the Sarcophilus feeding trials 
at Lone Pine Sanctuary. 



Macropod femur (V0061). From 
Sarcophilus feeding trial. 

- c - Cont... 
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(F) Large oval punctures 14 mm x 7 mm are present on two specimens 
(Fig.12), with only shallow toothmarks on the opposing surface. 
These marks are problematical due to their size, shape and 
orientation in the bone and as yet cannot be attributed to a 
particular species. 

(G) Many bone edges show remnants of toothmarks which produce a 
very ragged effect (Fig.13). In addition some show hollow- 
backed concavities where tooth pressure has removed a large 
eliptical flake (Fig,14). 






Fig. 9. Macropod vertebrae with large 

scratch. Note round puncture with 
large tail (V0009). 

Fig. 10. Fragment with small round punct¬ 
ures (V0031). ? Sarcophilus sp. 

Fig. 11. Head of femur with round punct¬ 
ures and articular surface removed 
(V0072). ? Sarcophilus sp. 

Fig. 12. Macropod pubis bone with large 
oval puncture of unknown origin 
(V0022). 
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Several of the marks from types (B) and (D) are superficially 
similar requiring close examination of cross sectional, shape 
for adequate identification. Weathered specimens make this 
process difficult, consequently great care needs to be taken 
before commenting on such specimens. 

The author has also seen similar toothmarked specimens from 
Chinchilla, Queensland, and occasionally on specimens from 
Naracoorte, South Australia, including the one reported by 
Barrie (1986). 

Most Naracoorte bones are coated with a fine layer of calcite which 
tends to hide the vast majority of toothmarks. Removal of this cal¬ 
cite may well add to the number of marks reported from this deposit. 

The results and conclusions presented here are based on preliminary 
data - further feeding trials with Sarcophilus and other species 
being considered necessary. A representative sample of the better 




Fig. 13. Fragment with tooth marks producing 
ragged edge (V0020). 

Fig. 14. Reverse side of fragment with large 
hollow-backed flake (V0021). 

Note: Bar scales equal one centimetre. 


Cont... 
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preserved toothmarks are currently being photographed under a 
scanning electron microscope. It is hoped that this technique will 
show any micro scratches that were produced during the bite and 
also record any directional forces present. This should help link 
the bite to a particular species. 

Further work to record the frequency of toothmark types on bones 
from particular parts of the body, e.g., ribs, limb bones, etc., as 
well as attributing these bones to particular genera, will give a 
better understanding of the food chains operating within this late 
Pleistocene ecosystem. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT - The author wishes to sincerely thank Dr.Mary Wade 
and Mr. Andrew Rozefelds for their help and valuable comment 
during preparation of this article. The Sarcophilus feeding trial 
was carried out at Lone Pine Koala Sanctuary, with the kind per¬ 
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SOMERSBY - A PARADISE FOR "PALAEOFISHERMEN 11 

What is believed to be one of the biggest palaeontological projects 
ever conducted in the Sydney region took place in a Somersby sand 
quarry N.W. of Gosford during the latter half of last year; when 
under the direction of the Australian Museum, Sydney, a large group 
of volunteers, amateurs and professionals alike, excavated an exten¬ 
sive fossil fish deposit. 

The first discovery of fossil fish at Gosford, occurred in the 
1880's during excavation of a quarry for railway ballast. In this 
railway quarry over 400 specimens of fossil fish, as well as a 
labyrinthodont amphibian were found in a shale horizon occurring 
near the top of the Triassic Gosford Formation of the Sydney Basin, 
Narrabeen Group. 

Among these fish were five incomplete specimens of the dipnoan 
(lungfish) later named by Woodward, Gosfordia truncata . Other 
fish recorded from this initial discovery included Zeuchthiscus 
australis , Cleithrolepis altus and Cleithrolepis granulata . 



Ninety years later only 6 to 7 km away from the old railway ballast 
quarry, a new discovery of fossil fish was made by Mr. John 
Costigan, a quarryman employed by Glendale Wash Sands Pty.,Ltd., 
which operated a quarry in the Somersby Falls area. Mr. Costigan's 
find was the first complete specimen of Gosfordia truncata and the 
only one known from the quarry prior to the recent dig. This 
specimen is now at the Australian Museum. 

The grey silty shale in which the fish was found lies within the 
Hawkesbury Sandstone which is stratigraphically higher and geolo¬ 
gically younger than the original fish bed in the railway ballast 

9 uarr y- Cont... 
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During 1981-82, Peter Watson, currently Editor of the Fossil Club 
of New South Wales "News" carried out a small scientific excava¬ 
tion at the site, during which approx.300 fish were found, in¬ 
cluding a rare freshwater shark believed to be Lissodus africanus 
(Brough). 

Just under two years ago the quarry was sold to Central Coast Sands 
Pty.,Ltd., a wholly owned subsidiary of Montoro Resources Ltd. 

As part of the development of the mine, a large part of the fossil 
bearing shale layer that lies 'within the sandstone needed to be 
removed to make way for a new settlement dam. 

Dr. Bruce Walpole, Chairman of Central Coast Sands, aware of the 
scientific importance of such a deposit, alerted the Australian 
Museum's palaeontological section to the planned excavation and 
offered the Museum scientists every assistance necessary to carry 
out a detailed excavation before removal of the shale. 

This type of offer was virtually without precedent in the history 
of the extractive industries in eastern Australia and enabled the 
recovery of a large and representative selection of fossil fish 
for scientific study and display. Too often the Museum hear of 
interesting fossil finds only after quarrying has been undertaken 
and when most of the site has lost its original significance. 
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Fig. 

3. 

Saurichthys, 

20-100 cms. (uncommon). 

Fig. 

6. 

Fig. 

4. 

Hydropessum, 

2-15 cms. (rare). 

Fig. 

7. 

Fig. 

5. 

Promecosmina. 

12-25 cms. (very common). 




Palaeoniscid, 

two types recorded (rare). 

Cleithrolepis , 

two species recorded, 

5-25 cms. (moderately common). 


On Monday August 25th 1986, the eight week scientific excavation of 
the fossil bed commenced, following the removal by the quarry opera¬ 
tors of the sandstone cap which overlaid the shale lens. The site 
which covers an area approx. 100 metres by 60 metres and has an aver¬ 
age depth of 2 metres, represents the accumulation of muddy sediments 
at the bottom of a freshwater or brackish lake - part of a system of 
waterways which covered the Sydney area about 220 million years ago. 

Many of the fish remains found in specific layers within the shale 
lens are preserved in such quantity and quality that they probably 
represent a mass kill phenomenon. 

An average of 20 volunteers worked on the site each day under the 
supervision of Robert Jones, Collections Manager at the Australian 

Cont... 
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LEFT: Volunteers assist Bob Jones (wearing hat). Palaeontology 

Collections Manager from the Australian Museum Sydney. 
RIGHT: F.C.A.A. member Lionel Franklin working at Somersby. 

(Photographs courtesy Cental Coast Publications Pty. Ltd.) 


Museum. In the main they were members of fossil clubs, students 
from the New South Wales, Macquarie and Sydney Universities, geolo¬ 
gists and palaeontologists. On one particular day 80 volunteers 
turned up to help with the project. 

The estimate of the total number of fossil fish specimens uncovered 
varies from one source to another, however, about 660 (probably 
half the number found) were taken to the Australian Museum. The 
remainder were either badly broken or considered not in good 
enough condition to conserve. 

As anticipated the most predominant fish found were specimens of 
Promecosomina , generally ranging in size from 12-25 cms. Also 
in reasonable numbers were specimens of Cleithrolepis granulata 
most fairly large (up to 25 cms.) 

Other fish found included Saurichthys paruidens ; large sharks of 
the genus Xenacanthus . nearly complete and in superb condition; 
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a fine though small specimen of the very rare fish Hydropessum ; 
and rare specimens of the Palaeoniscids? 

According to Peter Watson in the October 1986 issue of the "Fossil 
Club of New South Wales News", no further evidence of the presence 
of the rare lungfish Gosfordia truncata nor of the hybodont sharks, 
had been found up to the time of his report. 


As well as the fish fauna, the site contains a small amount of plant 
material. In addition to the more common forms such as Phyllotheca 
australis and Taeniopteris lentriculiformis , a good number of 
Rienitsia leaves were found including large stems with both leaves 
and roots attached. Specimens of the previously recorded spindly 
fern Xylopteris elongata do not appear to have been noted during 
the current dig. 


years ago. 


The above report is 
based on press releases, 
features in the Wyong 
Shire "Advocate" and 
the "Central Coast 
Express", August 27th. 
1986; the "Central 
Coast Friday Star", 
August 29th. 1986; and 
the "Gosford Star", 

Cont... 


Peter Watson, Editor Fossil Club of N.S.W. "News" (left) 
and David Coop, geology student from Wollongong (right) 
collecting from the shale lens. 



Because of the large number of volunteers working each day 
impossible to record 
every fossil, however, 

Peter Watson managed 
to log the length, gir¬ 
th, orientation, relat¬ 
ive elevation, grid 
position and colour 
etc., of well over 400 
specimens (including 
all the rare species) 
as well as details of 
the various geological 
features. This inform¬ 
ation is essential to 
establish a true pict¬ 
ure of the original 
environment that ex¬ 
isted some 220 million 


it was 
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October 29th. 1986 as well as articles by Peter Watson in the 
Fossil Club of New South Wales "News". 

Illustrations are reproduced from the leaflet supplied to 
volunteers to aid recognition of fish specimens. 

In particular the Editor wishes to thank F.C.A.A. member Lionel 
Franklin of Budgewoi, N.S.W., for supplying the above information 
and the photo of Cleithrolepis on page 24. 

THE QUEENSLAND PALAEOBIQLOGY FORUMS 

Andrew Simpson, Geology Museum, University of Queensland. 

Since early 1985 a number of informal forums on palaeobiology have 
taken place in Queensland. As well as attracting the attention of 
a diverse group of people, each one has been well attended. 

Some important lessons can be learnt from the Queensland experience 
The forums provide a situation where professional palaeontologists 
and interested amateurs can interact, with mutually beneficial re¬ 
sults. This has been obvious at each forum. Put simply, it 
allows a greater understanding of the many differing perspectives 
of those who are united by a common interest in fossils. After 
all, fossils are the most fascinating of all natural phenomena. 

The start of the series was due mainly to the energies of Barry 
Fordham, a palaeontologist with thfe Geological Survey of Queensland 

From the outset, it was not intended that the series be another 
venue for the presentation of thoroughly documented research re¬ 
sults. Instead, the topics were broad, in order to encourage the 
exchange of ideas and opinions, and the formal structure of the 
meetings deliberately kept to a minimum. 

At the first forum, held at the University of Queensland on a 
Thursday afternoon, Tony Thulborn, from the Department of Zoology 
spoke on the thought-provoking subject, "What palaeontologists do". 
Tony pointed out that a literature search of a number of prof¬ 
essional journals shows the dominance of taxanomic questions in a 
palaeontologists work. This means that other aspects of palaeon¬ 
tology, that would perhaps have broader public appeal, receive 
relatively little exposure. The lively discussion that followed 
amongst the 30 who attended, convinced the organisers that this 
style of informal meeting had potential. 

After this successful first meeting, it was decided to shift the 
timing of the forums to Saturday afternoons, to allow as many as 
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possible to participate. The second one, entitled "Saturday 
afternoon at the Queensland Museum", was held in the lecture 
theatre of the old museum building in Gregory Terrace. The fact 
that all the contributors were associated with museum, allowed a 
glimpse of a variety of museum activities, from the collection and 
study of fossils, to their curation and display. 

During the session, Neville Agnew spoke on the problems of fossil 
conservation with the focus on the efforts of the Queensland Museum 
to preserve the remarkable Winton dinosaur trackway. Laurie Birne, 
preparator extraordinaire, gave an insight into the practical side 
of fossil preparation and the building of life-like models, many of 
which are now on display in the new Queensland Museum. Ralph 
Molnar spoke on some rare and unusual specimens, which he had en¬ 
countered recently and outlined their significance. Sue Turner 
gave the final presentation on the topic of fossil fish of 
Queensland, stressing that many finds had been made only recently 
and that our knowledge is rapidly expanding. In addition many 
people brought specimens for display and discussion. These 
included Stan Colliver who displayed a collection of Tertiary 
sharks' teeth from a now inaccessible site in Victoria. This 
forum attracted over 40 and once again there was considerable in¬ 
put from those attending. 

The third palaeobiology forum followed the formula adopted for the 
second, the Saturday afternoon timeslot being obviously convenient, 
while the venue was again the old Queensland Museum, the focus this 
time was palaeobotanical. After an announcement by Barry Fordham 
that the forums were now supported by the Australasian Association 
of Palaeontologists, the procedures were started by Trevor Clifford 
from the Department of Botany, University of Queensland. He spoke 
on the distribution of Australian grasses, and related the history 
of indigenous species to ancient climates and continental drift. 

This was followed by John Rigby from the Geological Survey of 
Queensland who gave an overview of the evolution of Gondwana floras. 
The final presentation was made by Andrew Rozefelds from the Queens¬ 
land Museum, who spoke on insect plant interactions, in particular 
leaf mining by insects which produces characteristic patterns that 
are occasionally preserved in the fossil record. As with the 
previous forum, there were a number of impromptu contributions. 

Jim Beeston, from the petroleum section of the Geological Survey 
of Queensland showed some well preserved fructification structures 
and Stan Colliver and Sue Turner displayed a selection of old and 
new books on palaeobetany. 

Requests had been received from a number of quarters for an in¬ 
formal "fossil surgery" where people could bring in specimens, 

Cont... 
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display and talk about them and possibly find out more about 
their finds. The number of impromptu contributions and the 
enthusiasm of participants at previous forums tempted the organ¬ 
isers to try this totally unstructured format. Consequently the 
fourth palaeobiology forum, the first for 1986, was a "fossil 
surgery" held at the Geology Museum, on the St. Lucia campus of 
Queensland University. 

The event was advertised fairly widely and the response indicative 
of a strong public interest in' fossils. Here was a venue at which 
those not normally involved with amateur groups could exhibit those 
mysterious specimens that had been sitting under the house gather¬ 
ing dust for years, learn something about them and meet people with 
similar interests. For those who did not bring specimens, much 
of the teaching collection was on show as well as the regular dis¬ 
plays of the Geology Museum. 

Over 80 attended and found that specimens were not the only items 
of interest. Microscopes and slide projectors were available and 
an assortment of palaeontological literature"came out of the wood¬ 
work". Peter Jell of the Queensland Museum showed a magnificent 
set of slides of fossil insects from the Koonwarra fossil bed in 
Victoria and David Briggs an equally impressive set of slides he 
uses to illustrate his lectures at the Queensland Institute of 
Technology. The success of the "fossil surgery" ensures that the 
same format will be used again. 

There had also been calls for one of the forums to take to the 
fields to view fossils "in their natural environment", the closest 
fossil localities to Brisbane being in the Ipswich area. At the 
same time a number of other factors were developing which made a 
field trip appropriate. The Queensland Division of the Geologi¬ 
cal Society of Australia had adopted the theme "geological educa¬ 
tion" which had similar aims of public interaction as those of the 
palaeobiology forums. This directly involved the society's Educa¬ 
tion and Monuments Subcommittees. 

The fifth palaeobiology forum therefore became the first one to be 
"mobile". The itinerary was planned by Andrew Falkner, who was 
completing a PhD thesis on the Ipswich Basin and Len Cranfield of 
the Geological Survey. 

Response to the trip which was advertised over a four week period, 
surprised the organisers. The original intention was to take 30 
people in two minibuses but after l£ weeks a fourth minibus was 
already being ordered. Eventually a limit of 5 minibuses and 75 
participants had to be imposed for logistical reasons. At least 
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another 30 were turned away because places were unavailable. 

The trip visited a number of mining operations not normally open 
to the public and therefore were able to see first class exposures. 
This allowed discussions on the provenance and evolution of the 
basin. Sedimentary facies models and lateral facies variation 
were considered as was the preservation of fossils and their en¬ 
vironment of deposition. Limited collecting was undertaken, 
many gathering specimens, particularly from the Dinmore clay pits. 
The conservation of geological sites was stressed. 

The most pleasing aspect of the day was again the diverse back¬ 
ground of many of those involved. People from the Queensland 
Museum, the Geological Survey, Queensland Institute of Techno¬ 
logy and the University of Queensland attended. Members of four 
different lapidary clubs, the Fossil Collectors' Association and 
many school teachers were also there. Eventually it is hoped 
to publish the contents of the guide prepared for the participants. 

The success of the earlier palaeobiology forums has been due in a 
large measure to the enthusiastic involvement of the Fossil 
Collectors' Association of Australasia. This reached a highpoint 
at the most recent palaeobiology forum, the sixth, where all the 
contributions were from members of that Association. The venue 
for this forum was the new Queensland Museum in the Cultural 
Centre complex in Brisbane. It was entitled "A Collector's 
Afternoon" and consisted of a variety of presentations all of a 
high standard. 

Graham Cook started the proceedings by outlining the role of the 
Association, and stressing its importance as a contact organisa¬ 
tion. Lindsay Berry spoke about echinoids he has collected from 
the Murray Basin, and demonstrated a thorough knowledge of this 
subject (Mary Wade, Curator of Geology, Queensland Museum 
rated Lindsay's description of echinoid growth, one of the most 
lucid she had ever heard). Rick Kneebone spoke on molluscs he 
obtained from the Nullabor Plain and exhibited some impressive 
specimens. Cyril Wheeler spoke on the radiography of vertebrate 
fossils, an unusual and imaginative approach to study. Finally, 

Ian Sobbe gave a well illustrated and professional talk on 
vertebrate remains he has uncovered in his "backyard". 

The enthusiasm and support of organisations such as the Australasian 
Association of Palaeontologists and the Fossil Collector's Associa¬ 
tion of Australasia has built a momentum into the series of forums. 
It is to be hoped that this momentum will be self sustaining and the 
future of the forums assured. From the number of suggestions for 
topics and activities, this would certainly appear to be the case. 

Cont... 
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A phenomenon such as this is not entirely new. Natural History clubs 
and groups of interested members of the public have always formed 
around museums and other centres of research. What is different about 
the Queensland experience is firstly, the focus is exclusively on 
fossils, and secondly, the impetus for interaction has come not from 
any individual or organisation but from the people involved them¬ 
selves. It shows just what is possible with a broad base of support 
when people make contact at a local level. Throughout the series it 
has been this contact that has been so beneficial. Professional 
palaeontologists by meeting interested members of the public acquire 
extra eyes in the search for specimens and fresh ideas and approaches 
to their subject while the public gain a greater understanding of the 
needs of the scientific community and the importance of fossil sites. 
Wouldn't it be good to see such forums developing all over Australia? 

DISCOVER! CONFIRMS TABULATA ARE COELENTERATES 


In the July 11th,1985 issue of Nature (Vol.316 p.p 142-144), Paul 
Copper of Laurentian University, Sudbury, Ontario, reported the 
discovery of six specimens of a new species of Favosites which 
settled once and for all the question "Do the tabulate corals belong 
to the phylum Coelenterata?" 

While this group has generally been placed in this phylum with all 
the other corals, many people over the years have argued for their 
placement into other phyla, in particular the Porifera (sponges). 

The dispute has revolved around the fact that tabulate corals 
differ from modem corals in that their skeleton is composed of 
calcite, not aragonite, and rarely do they exhibit any septal 
structures. In addition, until the discovery of the new species 
of Favosites with well preserved coralla (colonies) containing 
unmistakable calcified polyps, there does not appear to have been 
any previous record of calcified, silicified or phosphatized soft 
parts. 

Discovered in the Early Silurian, Jupiter Formation of Anticosti 
Island, Quebec, one Favosites v'callum had polyps in various 
stages of degradation in 70 % of the 300 eorallites (individual 
"cells") examined, leaving nc doubt to the classification of 
tabulates within the Coelenterata. 


Extract of article by 
Denis Tetreault, Univ.of Rochester 
in "Fossiletter", the publication 
of Genesee Valley Fossil Section, 
Rochester Academy of Science, 
Vol.10, no.1, October, 1986. 








